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256 Book Notices. 

schools for them, and Gen. S. C. Armstrong, superintendent of contrabands, took, 
special interest in these schools. He finally suggested that Hampton would be a 
fitting place for a permanent training school for colored teachers, and his idea re- 
sulted in the founding of Hampton Institute. 

The Great Plains. The Romance of Western American Explora- 
tion, Warfare, and Settlement, 1537-1870. By Randall Par- 
rish. 399 pp., 31 Illustrations, and Index. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 
1907. (Price, $1.75-) 
The author claims for the work that it is the first to condense the history of the 
plains within the limits of a single volume. The compression required has not im- 
paired the readability of the book except in the 39 pages given to exploration. Little 
more than a bare list and meagre characterization of exploring parties can be attempt- 
ed in that space. But it is different with the main contents of the book, which deal 
with incidents of the fur trade, the story of the Santa Fe trail, the prairie schooner,, 
adventures and tragedies on the overland stage lines, the pony express, Indian cam- 
paigns, cattle kings,. the first railroad, outlaws, and other topics in the history of the 
plains before they were tamed and brought to order. The author has tapped a rich 
mine in this story of pioneer times and has written a fascinating book. 

The Japanese Nation in Evolution. Steps in the Progress ef a 
Great People. By William Elliot Griffis. xii and 408 pp., 21 Illus- 
trations and Index. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York, 1907. (Price, |i. 25.) 
Dr. Griffis presents some new views on the Japanese. Most writers have em- 
phasized the Mongolian and Malayan elements in the race, but he traces the descent 
of the people through Aryan ancestry and to this fact he attributes their modern 
success. He aims to show that the Yamato man intermarried with the Ainu and 
that to-day the white man's blood is in the Japanese "for the better working of his 
own brain, the improvement of his own potencies and the beautifying of his own 
physiography." He says the Aryan features in the Japanese mind and body " are 
plainly discernible, and in thousands of typical instances they are striking." He 
also asserts that the Japanese are growing taller, having lengthened in a generation 
over a half inch, as is proved by the measurements for the army of over a milliorv 
men between 1871 and 1907. He gives examples of the evolution in Japan of 
Aryan ideas and manual arts; and finds that the evolution from the Aryan was modi- 
fied by Malayan rather than by Mongolian influences. In fact, he believes the 
Japanese to be distinctly un-Mongolian. He sees nothing surprising in their recent 
achievements in peace and war, but regards their advancement as only another stage 
in their evolution. 

It is the steps in the evolution of the Japanese nation that Dr. Griffis describes 
in this book. His chapters are full of incident, all bearing upon the various stages 
in history leading up to the nation of to-day. He regards the eventual entrance of 
Chinese or Mongolian civilization as a calamity, in so far as it " arrested the progress 
of the language, petrified literary forms and enchained the intellect to an alien past." 
He shows how the experiences of the past generation or two have revealed both the 
national excellencies and the limitations of the Japanese; and while he has great 
faith in the destiny of the nation, he believes that much of their seeming success 
to day is illusive and disappointing. 



